a book which shall surpass the 'Khayribad', asking him
whether God has bestowed on him while yet in his youth
that skill which the aged Nabf only barely reached. Ghdlib
therefore set to work upon his task; he confesses that his
book is not free from faults, but says that his claim to
superiority is not vain; for though the weaver of the silk
may be uncomely, yet it does not fall behind the stuff
of Aleppo.l

An outline of the story of 'Beauty and Love', which
follows the prologue, is given elsewhere. 2 It will be sufficient
to say here that the plot is very slight, and that the author
produces his effects less by the incidents of his narrative
than by the subtle and varying atmospheric setting in which
he presents the successive scenes. The thread of the story
is from time to time interrupted, especially at junctures
more than usually critical, by brief cantos in which the poet
calls on the cupbearer for wine to inspire and fit him for
his task. Such appeals to the cupbearer, which take the
place of the Western poet's invocation of his muse, are
frequent in the old mesnevis, so that the poet here, as in
all formal matters, follows in the wake of his predecessors.
In another short parenthetical canto, in his discussion on
the Logos, Ghalib gives us his opinion concerning certain
of the earlier mesnevf-writers. The Persians Firdawsf, Khusraw,
and Nizamf, he tells us, all found the glorious Word; like-
wise found the road thereto in the way of Newa'f. In our
own Constantinople did Nevcfzade (i. e. cAta'i) run up and
down, a pedestrian; but how should he sing the same note
as Nizamf, or how can the chirp of the harp accompany
the Koran? The elegance of his genius may, indeed, not
be denied; yet are there very many like unto him, to each

1  Nabi, as \ve have seen, wrote many of his poems in Aleppo.

2  See the Appendix to this volume.